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District  School,  Stowe  Township, 
Summit  County,  1H88. 
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'his  Uuildin^'  was  Ki'cetod  in  Stowe 

Township  to  tnko  tlic  i)hice  of  tlie 

one  above,  which  was  tlien  aban- 

don.ed.    It  was  in  use  in  1898. 


This  Centralized  Sl-IiooI  was  Erected 

in  19u8.    When  all  District  Schools 

in  Stowe  Township  were 

abandoned 


A     RECIPE     FOR     EDUCATION. 

TO  INFINITE  patience  add  a  little  wisdom, 
carefully  strained  through  profitable  ex- 
perience. Pour  in  a  brimming  measure  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  season  well  with  the 
salt  of  common  sense.  Boil  gently  over  a  friendly 
fire  made  of  fine  enthusiasms,  stirring  constantly 
with  just  discipline.  When  it  has  boiled  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  blended,  transfuse  it  by 
wise  teaching  to  the  eager  mind  of  a  restless  boy 
and  set  away  to  cool.  To-morrow  he  will  greet 
you  an  educated  man. 

EDWIN   OSGOOD   GROVER. 


The  Country  Schools  of  Ohio 

BV    A.     1!.    (".KAHAM 

"Kducatioii  is  a  living  into  liutter  tlungs." 

During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  Ohio's  histor\-,  the  pioneer 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  overcoming  exposure  and  clearing  and 
draining  the  wilderness  that  he  and  his  children  might  have  something 
with  which  to  clothe,  feed  and  shelter  themselves.  The  education  of 
>outh  was  not  entirely  neglected,  but  it  was  not  given  public  attention. 
The  parent  who  was  able  to  give  his  child  private  instructions  oftentimes 
did  so.  A  few  patronized  the  Yankee  school  teacher  who  was  early 
found  among  the  Ohio  settlers. 

Not  until  1 .82 1  was  any  law  pas.sed  relating  to  the  establishing  of  a 
iniblic  school  system.  During  that  year  the  General  Assembly  passed 
a  law  permitting  the  people  of  a  township  to  erect  an}^  part  of  the 
township  into  a  school  district  (sub-district)  and  levy  for  local  school 
purposes  such  a  tax  as  they  saw  fit.  In  1825  the  first  uniform  law  on 
.school  taxes  was  passed,  directing  the  County  Commissioners  to  levy 
one-half  mill  to  be  used  for  common  school  purposes.  In  1S29  the  tax 
was  rai.sed  to  three  fourths  of  a  mill  and  in  1831  the  County  Commi.s- 
.sioners  could  add  at  their  option  an  additional  one-fourth  of  a  mill. 
In  1834  the  tax  was  raised  to  one  mill  and  an  additional  half-mill  at  the 
option  of  the  Countj^  Commissioners.  In  1836  it  was  raised  to  one  and 
a  half  mills  with  an  additional  half-mill  at  the  option  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  by  a  vote  of  the  Count)^  in  case  the  Commissioners  refused  to 
levy  half  a  mill.  In  1838  the  law  demanded  two  mills.  In  1839  a 
downward  turn  was  taken,  when  the  Count}'  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  reduce  the  levy  from  two  mills  to  one.  From  1821  until 
this  time  there  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  contest  between  the  canal 
interests  of  western  and  central  Ohio  and  the  school  interests  of  north- 
eastern and  eastern  Ohio.  The  beginning  of  the  school  levy  and  the 
increa.ses  subsequently  made  were  brought  about  principally  through  the 
compromises  made  between  the  canal  and  school  interests  in  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1847  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  reduce  the 
.school  levy  to  three-fifths  of  a  mill,  and  in  184S  they  were  authorized, 
l)ut  not  required,  to  levy  one  mill.  In  1851,  the  j^ear  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution,  the  County  Commissioners  were  required  to  levy 
not  less  than  one  mill.  By  the  Act  of  1853,  county  taxation  for  schools 
was  turned  aside  and  a  state  levy  of  two  mills,  later  reduced  to  a  mill  and 
a  half  and  finally  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  was  levied  on  the  general  tax 
duplicate  of  the  state. 


Erection  of  Scliool  Houses 
In  1821  two-thirds  of  the  householders  in  any  district  were  author- 
ized to  spend  for  a  site  and  a  house  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  taxes  which  might  by  law  have  been  levied  for 
state  or  county  ]nirposes.  By  an  Act  of  1S25,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  were  emjiowered  to  do  the  same  thing,  provided  one-third  of 
them  were  present  at  the  township  meeting.  In  1831  the  maximum 
amount  which  could  be  spent  for  school  sites  and  houses  was  $250.00. 
In  1S34  the  maximum  was  raised  to  $275.00  to  be  spent  in  any  one  year, 
and  in  1S36  the  schoolhouse  tax  was  fixed  at  $300.00.  Under  the  Act  of 
1853,  the  power  of  taxation  for  schoolhouse  construction  was  vested  in 
Boards  of  Education  and  has  so  remained  to  the  present  time.  The 
modern  sub-di.strict    school    Iniilding   costs  from  $1500.00  to  $2500.00. 


A  CuMRAsi    IN    ARCHiiKCl  UKE. 

Why  is  there  such  a  striking  difference  between  the   Schoolhouse  on  the 

left  and  the  Church  on  the  right? 

Centralized  school  buildings  cost  from  $5000.00  to  $25,000.00.  An 
interesting  bit  of  school  history  of  the  middle  of  the  past  century  is  that 
a  Board  of  Education  could  not  assess  a  tax  exceeding  ten  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  fuel  for  the  school. 

School  Officers  and  School   Examiners 

Under  most  of  the  early  laws  provision  was  made  for  three  directors 
to  be  chosen  annually  in  each  district  (sub-district),  who  appointed  one 
of  their  number  as  clerk  and  one  as  treasurer.  From  1838  to  1853  the 
township  clerk  was  ex-officio  township  superintendent  and  during  a  part 
of  that  period  he  might  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  visit  made 
to  a  district  school. 


t 


It  is  very  clear  that  Ohio's  rural  schools  were,  at  a  very  early  day,  un- 
der township  supervision  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  some  of  the  reports 
submitted  bj*  the  township  superintendents,  the  subjects  for  discussion  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  reports  were  about  the  same  as  are  found  today.  In 
1847,  acting  under  a  general  law  permitting  County  Commisioners  to  select 
a  County  vSui)erintendent,  these  count}'  officers  a])pointed  a  County  Super- 
intendent for  Ashtabula  County.  The  report  is  :  "This  single  experiment 
was  eminently  successful."  For  many  years  prior  to  this  time  the  County 
Auditor  was  ex-officio  County  Superintendent.  In  1853  the  law  relating  to 
supervisory  duty  of  the  Township  Clerk  and  the  County  Auditor  was  re- 
pealed, and  not  until  1872  was  a  law  enacted  for  any  form  of  supervision 
of   the  rurals  schools. 

The  act  of  1825  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  examiners  by 
the  Common  Pleas  Court.  The  branches  enumerated  for  the  elementary 
school  were,  "Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  other  necessary 
branches  of  a  common  education."  The  act  of  1S29  directed  the  clerk 
of  Common  Pleas  Court  to  appoint  not  less  than  five  persons  nor  more 
than  the  number  of  townships  in  the  county,  to  be  called  the  examiners 
of  common  schools.  The}-  were  to  serve  for  two  5'ears.  In  1830  the 
Court  was  empowered  to  make  the  appointments  and  in  1834  the  number 
of  examiners  was  limited  to  five.  The  Board  of  County  Examiners  was 
required  to  appoint  one  school  examiner  in  each  township  to  pass  upon 
the  qualification  of  female  teachers  only.  No  doubt  bad  roads  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  enacting  of  this. law.  The  men  were  required  to 
qualify  to  teach  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  as  far  as  the  "single 
rule  of  three"  (simple  proportion)  which,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  arithmetics  of  the  time,  followed  closely  upon  compound  numbers. 
Women  were  not  required  to  qualify  for  more  than  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, and  Writing.  In  1836  the  law  directed  that  the  three  examiners  be 
elected  by  each  township,  and  in  1838  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
resumed  the  appointing  power.  In  1853  Geograpln'  and  English 
Grammar  were  added  to  the  branches  already  named.  A  great  protest 
went  up  from  the  large  bod}^  of  rural  and  village  teachers.  In  the  same 
year  the  appointment  of  school  examiners  was  turned  over  to  the  Probate 
Judge.  From  that  time  until  1S80  no  branch  was  added  to  those  named 
for  the  teacher's  certificate.  At  this  time  United  States  Histor}^  was  re- 
quired, and  on  January  i,  1886,  Physiology  was  made  the  eighth  branch 
in  which  the  teacher  must  be  excmined.  All  of  the  branches  named  in 
a  teacher's  certificate  for  the  elen»?ntary  school  were  required  to  be 
taught  in  that  .school.  In  1905  a  qualification  branch.  Literature,  was 
added  to  the  list,  but  this  branch  is  not  required  to  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary .schools.      In  1904  agricultur"^  was  made  a  permi.s.sive  branch  in 


the  elementary  schools  and   in    leii    was  made   compulsory.     The   law 
defines  an  elementar}'  school  as  follows: 

"An  elementary  school  is  hereby  defined  as  a  school  in  which  /;/- 
struction  and  trainiu^  are  given  in  s])elling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  language,  English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  including  civil  government,  physiology  and 
hygiene;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  abridging 
the  power  of  boards  of  education  to  cause  instruction  and  training  to  be 
given  in  vocal  music,  drawing,  elementary  algebra,  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture and  other  branches  which  they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

Graduation   from   Elementary  Schools 

In  1S90  there  became  effective  what  is  known  as  the  Box  well  Eaw, 
providing  for  graduation  from  the  elementary  rural  schools.  Prior  to 
this  time  there  had  been  no  line  drawn  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  by  our  common- 


Corn  grown  by  boys  of  Jerome  Township,  Tnion  County,  schools.    Agri- 
culture taught  in  the  district  schools  and  at  the  Township  High 
School.    The  corn  was  judged  by  an  expert  corn  judge — 
a  Graduate   of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

wealth  for  giving  instruction  in  the  high  school  branches  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  lived  outside  of  districts  not  supporting  high  schools. 
Under  the  law  referred  to,  if  certain  requirements  were  met  in  an  ex- 
amination conducted  by  the  County  School  Examiners  in  April  and  May, 
they  might  attend  any  high  school  in  the  count}'  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  their  own  township  was  required  to  pay  the  tuition.  This  law^ 
was  later  changed  so  that  the  Box  well  graduates  could  also  attend  an}- 
high  school  in  an  adjoining  count}'.  Still  later  it  was  made  possible  for 
them  to  attend  any  high  .school  in  the  state.  Finally,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  law  in  1909  guaranteeing  four  jears  of  high  school  education 
to  every  Boxw^ell  graduate. 


Supervision 

One  of  the  most  imperative  needs  of  the  rural  school  is  supervision 
— not  that  which  is  so  in  name  only,  but  that  which  means  all  that  the 
word  "supervise"  implies.  There  are  four  well  defined  types  of 
township  supervisors  in  this  state.  The  first  is  that  one  whose  interest  is 
centered  in  other  than  public  school  work.  This  tj-pe  generally  produces 
the  poorest  results.  There  may  be  school  exhibits  and  all  sorts  of  other 
showy  features  to  attract  the  public  gaze,  but  these  features  do  not 
increase  the  efficienc}-  of  the  teaching  force.  The  second  type  is  the 
teacher  who  is  regularly  emj^loyed  as  a  district  school  teacher  and  who  is 
required  to  do  little  more  than  act  as  a  presiding  officer  at  teachers' 
meetings  and  prepare  two  or  three  times  a  year  a  list  of  examination 
questions.     The  last'uamed  duty  is  usually  shifted  to  the  teachers,  thus 


All  cxliiliition  of  bread  aiidcakcs  made  lis^  the  fiirls  of  tlic  sehools  of  Jerome 
Towushii),  Union  Countj'.    A  judpe  from  the  department,  of  Domestic 
Science  of  the  State  University  passed  upon  tlie  exhihits.    Bail- 
ing is  not  taught  at  school,  but  tlie  teachers  encourage 
the  girls  to  do  some  baking  and  cooking. 

leaving  the  assembling  of  the  questions  in  the  hands  of  what  might  better 
be  termed  "the  presiding  teacher."  The  time  left  for  supervision  after 
the  regular  duties  of  the  school  room  are  performed  permits  compara- 
tively little  work  that  may  properl)'  pass  under  the  name  of  sujiervision; 
however,  there  are  some  who  are  attempting  to  .supervise  the  schools 
under  such  a  plan  as  this  and  are  accomplishing  fair  results,  but  they 
will  no  doubt  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  are  giving  about  seven 
days  out  of  a  week  and  nearly'  an  extra  month  in  the  year  to  bring  about 
the  degree  of  success  which  is  attained.  The  third  type  is  the  township 
high  school  teacher  who  is  allowed  a  definite  time  for  supervisory  work. 


Sometimes  such  a  supervisor  accomplishes  Httle  if  anything  more  than 
the  first  two  t3'pes  referred  to;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  very  well  trained  teacher 
and  leader  is  found  in  the  High  School  Principal.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  district  school  and  are  now  acting  as  township  high 
school  principals  are  usually  more  closely  in  S5'mpath3"  with  the  teacher 
in  the  district  school.  Many  such  superintendents  have  proven  their 
efficiency  by  making  the  district  school  and  the  high  schools  social  as 
well  as  intellectual  centers  of  the  township.  Many  of  them  have  created 
an  interest  in  the  beautifying  of  the  interiors  of  school  buildings  and  the 
planting  of  school  grounds.  The  importance  of  industrial  education  has 
not  fallen  beneath  their  notice  either  for  the  high  or  for  the  district 
schools.  Not  infrequently  these  high  school  principals  are  looked  to  by 
the  teachers  and  children  of  the  district  schools  for  timel)^  suggestion  and 
helpful  inspiration.  This  type  of  supervision  is  more  general  than  an}" 
other.  The  fourth  type  is  the  one  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  service 
is  secured  under  this  plan  provided  one  who  has  had  ample  experience  as 
a  teacher  and  who  is  a  successful  leader  of  people  is  employed.  In  Ivake 
County  one  township  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Gillespie,  has  been 
employed  for  more  than  seventeen  3-ears.  The  educational  sentiment  of 
the  people,  the  efficienc}^  of  the  teachers  and  the  tenure  of  their  positions 
give  the  very  best  evidence  of  such  results  as  should  come  from  careful 
supervision.  Any  township  board  of  education  that  spends  its  money  for 
leadership  will  find  that  the  increased  growth  and  power  of  its  school 
system  will  give  to  the  boj^s  and  girls  such  results  in  intelligence  and  in 
a  high  degree  of  morality  that  its  citizens  in  a  few  years  cannot  help  but 
reflect  the  qualitj'  of  the  work  emanating  from  the  school.  The  expense 
for  such  supervision  ranges  from  $600  to  $  1500  a  3'ear. 

It  is  not  possible,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  finances,  for  ever}- 
township  to  support  an  independent  superintendent.  There  are  a  great 
many  townships  whose  levies  at  present  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  law 
and  nothing  more  chan  the  elementar}^  school  system  is  supported.  The 
rural  schools  are  so  sorely  in  need  of  supervision  that  Ohio  should  commit 
itself  to  some  general  polic}-  of  rural  school  supervision  that  will  bring 
the  best  superintendence  into  the  smallest  possible  unit.  There  are  at 
present  about  350  townships  out  of  more  than  1300  that  are  under  some 
form  of  supervision.  The  power  to  pa^^  for  such  service  should  have  as 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  .number  of  superintendents  per  county 
as  does  the  number  of  teachers  apportioned  to  a  superintendent.  The 
power  to  pay  should  alwaj^s  be  consulted  quite  as  much  as  what  is  desired 
to  be  done. 
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Teachers 

That  the  best  results  may  be  attained  in  the  district  schools,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  find  in  the  teacher  a  few  essential  characteristics. 
Chief  among  these  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  life  of  country  people  and 
faith  in  the  boj^s  and  girls.  A  teacher  whose  interest  in  rural  life  finds 
expression  in  the  country  school  will  also  be  found  doing  some  things 
that  will  improve  the  church,  the  home,  and  the  social  life  of  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  the  school  room  five  days  in  the 
week.  The  old-time  plan  of  "boardin'  round,"  while  not  so  commend- 
able in  some  of  its  features,  gave  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  setting  of  the  life  of  the  school  children.  Quite  the 
opposite  of  the  old-time  })lan  may  be  found  in  many  places  where  the 


A  well  equipped  and  well  decorated  country  school. 

teacher  lives  far  away  from  the  school  and  rides  to  and  from  it  in  a 
buggy  or  on  an  electric  car,  timing  himself  to  arrive  at  the  school  at  or 
near  the  hour  of  beginning,  goes  through  the  form  of  teaching  the  school 
for  six  hours,  and  in  great  haste  departs  for  home.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  appears  that  no  thought  or  con.sideration  is  given  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  or  community  at  any  other  time  than  during  school  hours. 
The  teacher  is  not  always  to  be  censured  for  taking  no  part  in  other  than 
school  activities,  for  in  some  communities  it  is  impo.ssible  for  him  to  se- 
cure a  boarding  and  rooming  place  among  the  people  whom  he  is  serving. 


Another  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  teacher  is  earnestness  in 
preparation.  There  are  not  as  many  rural  school  teachers  as  there  should 
be  who  have  taken  the  time  and  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
work  for  which  they  are  quite  willing  to  receive  pay.  It  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  to  take  into  one's  charge  a  lot  of  innocent  and  un- 
suspecting children  and  to  go  through  the  form  of  what  may  be  called 
"teaching  school."  The  lack  of  seriousness  found  in  some  of  Ohio's 
schools  may  be  fathered  by  the  desire  to  earn  monej^  regardless  of  the 
child's  welfare,  or  may  be  due  to  the  immaturity  of  many  teachers.  The 
public  is  largeh-  to  blame  for  not  paying  sufficient  wages  to  invite  and 
retain  in  the  school  the  most  successful  teachers.  Dollars  and  cents  is 
the  smallest  measure  of  the  work  of  a  serious  and  sympathetic  teacher. 


A  jacketed  stove  and  a  well  ventilated  room.    The  temperature  in  this  room  on  a 
cold  day  did  not  vary  more  than  two  degrees  in  any  part  of  it. 

In  many  townships,  the  average  age  of  the  teachers  is  not  above  twenty- 
two  years,  and  in  some  places  it  is  as  low  as  twenty.  A  striking  contrast 
exists  between  one  of  these  townships  and  one  in  which  the  average  age 
of  theteachers  is  a  fraction  above  thirty -one  years.  In  a  township 
known  to  the  writer  where  the  latter  is  the  case,  most  of  the  teachers  are 
high  school  and  college  graduates;  a  few  of  them  have  families  of  their 
own.  There  are  few  serious  differences  between  the  teachers  and  the 
parents,  which  condition  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  maturit}^  of  the  teaching 
force.  Quite  the  opposite  usually  prevails  where  there  is  a  force  of  im- 
mature and  poorly  prepared  teachers.     Some  township  boards  fear  to 
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keep  a  <i^ood  teacher,  thinking  that  age  disqualifies,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  mature  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  who  have  been  serving  for 
many  years  in  one  or  two  schools  and  who  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
their  methods.  One  woman  in  Xenia  Township,  Greene  County,  has 
taught  in  the  same  school  for  seventeen  j^ears.  Being  "up-to-date"  does 
not  mean  that  a  teacher  has  embraced  all  the  fads  and  frills.  In  these 
older  men  and  women  there  is  many  times  found  just  the  stability  that 
should  characterize  a  good  teacher.  Man}-  school  boards  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  old  plan  of  never  keeping  a  teacher  longer  than  two 
years,  regardless  of  the  qualities  of  the  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
practise  of  keeping  a  teacher  two  or  three  years  regardless  of  bad  qual- 
ities, that  he  may  cite  his  length  of  services  in  .securing  another  school,  is 
very  expensive  for  the  children  for  whom  the  .school  is  supported. 
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A  Centralized  School  Jackson  Township.  Pickaway  County.    Dedicated  Oct.  5,  1»12. 
What  an  opportunity  for  social  and  intellectual  improvement.    Nearly 
thirty  in  High  School  at  beginning. 

Wages 

While  the  power  to  pay  for  .service  in  the  public  schools  or  else- 
where lies  in  the  re.sources  available,  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the 
small  wages  paid  for  good  service  are  due  to  a  lack  of  natural  resources. 
The  inability  of  many  counties  to  paj^  wages  that  they  would  like  to  pay 
is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  property  valuations  are  based  on  agri- 
cultural valuations  alone.  I^ands  in  southern  and  southeastern  Ohio 
have  the  grain-producing  valuation  placed  upon  them,  consequently  the 
amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  what  could  be  raised  if  the  kind  of  agriculture  pursued  were  some 
what  changed,   and  if  the  clays,   coal,    and    other   quarried    or   mined 
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products  could  be  made  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  wealth  of  those 
communities  to  the  same  degree  that  the  same  mined  and  quarried 
products  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  large  Ohio  cities.  (A  law  per- 
mitting the  taxing  of  these  resources  ma3"be  enacted  under  a  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution).  Does  not  the  State  of  Ohio  owe  something 
to  the  counties  of  low  valuation  so  long  as  our  system  of  valuation  and 
raisingof  taxes  remains  as  it  is?  Where  the  resources  are  ample,  public 
sentiment  is  essential  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  Some  of 
the  wealthiest  townships  in  our  state  are  paying  comparatively  small 
wages  and  the  schools  are  not  what  local  pride  claims  for  them.  In 
one  township  in  western  Ohio  enough  school  money  is  raised  on  the 
railroads,  pipe  lines,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  and  the  express 
companies  to  pa}^  nearly  $1000  in  addition  to  the  school  revenue  raised 
upon  personalty  and  realt}'.  Another  township  receives  from  such  sourc- 
es enough  to  pay  its  high  school  principal  and  the  township  adjoining 
it  does  not  receive  an^^thing  from  corporation  taxes  other  than  a  small 
sum  from  one  telephone  company.  The  produce  from  the  township  last 
referred  to  is  transported  principally  by  the  railroad  corporation  that 
pays  suflficient  school  tax  to  support  the  high  school  principal  of  the 
first  township.  One  township  contributes  about  as  much  to  the 
support  of  the  railroad  as  does  the  other  but  onl}"  one  reaps  the  benefits 
from  taxation. 

Although  the  minimum  salary  law  has  in  many  townships  increased 
the  wages,  it  seems  that  there  is  not  sufficient  inducement  offered  b}' 
school  boards  to  retain  a  large  per  cent  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  r  ural 
schools.  The  street  railway,  the  interurban  line,  the  railwa}-  mail  serv- 
ice, and  other  more  nearly  continuous  (ten  or  twelve  months)  employ- 
ments cannot  help  out  draw  upon  those  who  have  a  small  family  to  sup- 
port or  upon  those  who  are  awake  to  their  own  financial  interests.  The 
uncertainty  of  a  position  in  a  rural  school,  due  in  part  to  the  ease  with 
which  a  teacher  is  removed  for  paltry  reasons,  has  caused  many  a  rural 
teacher  to  seek  a  city  school  position,  where  petty  criticisms  lose  their 
effect  because  of  the  stability  of  the  school  organization.  The  tax  dupli- 
cate usually  shows  very  little  property  in  the  name  of  the  country  school 
teacher.  The  accumulation  of  property  for  support  during  old  age 
should  be  one  inducement  offered  by  any  calling.  Those  who  are  ac- 
cumulating in  private  industries  should  be  willing  to  grant  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  those  rendering  public  service.  The  public  school  teacher 
who  supports  himself  and  family  usuall}^  thrusts  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
for  what  passes  over  the  counter  in  payment  for  grocery  and  clothing 
bills.  If  the  teacher's  salary  is  his  sole  income,  the  farmer's  income 
includes  his  expenses  for  living  and  operating  the  farm.     Eggs,  butter, 
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and  other  farm  products  are  equivalent  to  cash  in  the  paying  of  grocery 
bills;  and  the  meat,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  that  go  onto  his  table  have  a  cash 
value  that  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  yearly  income.  The 
high  wages  and  longer  term  of  service  in  southwestern  Ohio  contribute 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  S3^stem  of  that  part  of  the  state. 

Course  of  Study 

A  course  of  study  is  an  orderl}^  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  pursued  in  the  branches  decided  upon  by  law.  Even  though  a 
course  of  study  is  important,  perhaps  not  one-half  the  townships  in  this 
state  have  adoj^ted  one  course,  as  the  law  directs  shall  be  done ,  and  in 
many  places  where  courses  have  been  arranged  they  are  not  adhered  to. 
Townships  in  which  there  is  any  form  of  supervision  are  working  closely 
to  a  well-defined  course,  but  in  those  districts  having  no  supervision 
each   teacher  exercises   his   own    judgment    as  to  whether  or  not  any 
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Less  of  this.  More  of  this. 

course  shall  be  pursued.  The  result  is  that  most  of  Ohio's  district 
school  children  cannot  pursue  their  work  in  any  orderly  manner  such  as 
will  permit  them  to  change  from  one  school  to  another  without  having 
to  spend  from  a  few  daN's  to  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  process  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  work  as  pursued  in  the  new  school.  There  are  many  ])laces 
in  Ohio  where,  if  inquiry'  were  made  as  to  how  man\-  children  were  in 
the  sixth  grade,  or  how  many  were  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  teacher 
would  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  tran.slation  and  explanation  to 
arrive  at  what  pupils  are  pursuing  such  work  as  will  pass  for  sixth 
or  seventh  grade  in  a  well  organized  .school.  vSince  eighth  grades  are 
required  to    cover    the    work    outlined    for    the    elementary    school,    it 
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should  be  very  easy  to  arrange  the  branches  and  to  ["organize  the 
classes  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  ma}-  look  forward  with  more 
or  less  of  a  definite  idea  as  to  what  year  will  close  their  elementary 
work.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  our  children  pass  out  of  the 
elementar}'  school  too  early,  but  if  the  writer's  observations  are 
correct,  this  more  often  happens  in  the  ungraded  rural  school  than  in 
the  school  following  a  course  of  study.  The  average  age  of  pupils  pass- 
ing out  of  the  graded  rural  school  is  a  fraction  less  than  fifteen  j-ears. 
Generalh'  speaking,  the  graded  rural  school  is  far  in  advance  of  the  one 
which  is  ungraded.  Graded  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  school  is 
centralized  or  is  housed  in  a  two  or  three-room  building,  but  it  does 
mean  that  a  course  of  study  showing  a  minimum  of  work  as  it  is  to  be 
pursued  from  grade  to  grade  is  in  use.  In  the  townships  having  no 
courses  of  studj^  and  with  no  form  of  supervision,  there  have  been  found 


A  -well  filled  bookcase.  A  portable  bookcase. 

Libraries  such  as  these  could  be  in  every  sub-district  school. 

as  many  as  three  different  grammars,  as  many  different  spellers, 
four  or  five  arithmetics,  a  half  dozen  United  States  histories,  and  as 
many  different  physiologies.  These  text  books  are  many  times  brought 
into  the  school  regardless  of  the  adoptions  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  parent  has  to  purchase  a  partially  new 
outfit  of  books  without  moving  outside  the  township?  There  never  will 
be  a  time  when  the  text  books  adopted  in  unsupervised  townships  will  be 
used  as  they  should  be  unless  either  the  slate  or  the  Board  of  Education 
enforces  its  laws  concerning  the  use  of  text  books. 

Text  Books 

If  variety  be  the  spice  of  life,  then  the  variety"  of  text  books  used  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Ohio  should  add  a  great  deal  of  spice  to  the 
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educational  life  of  the  state.  In  one  county  in  Ohio,  where  the  writer 
l)icked  u])  at  random  the  names  of  text  books  adopted  by  twelve  rural 
Boards  of  Education,  there  were  to  be  found  five  different  arithmetics, 
five  different  geographies,  six  physiologies,  and  six  different  series  of 
readers.  In  the  main,  these  were  recent  publications  and  each  was  con- 
sidered an  up-to-date  book  on  its  subject.  These  texts  were  found  in  a 
county  where  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  were  tenants  and 
where  several  townshi]«  were  under  supervision.  No  doubt  each  town- 
ship prided  itself  on  having  a  good  .school  .sj^stem,  yet  the  subject  matter 
in  many  of  the  texts,  especially  the  arithmetics, was  arranged  so  different- 
ly that  it  was  difficult  for  a  child  to  change  from  one  system  of  schools  to 
the  other.  Under  the  present  law,  each  township  in  the  state  is  required 
to  maintain  a  school  of  eight  months;  all  teachers  are  .submitted  to  the 
same  qualification  test;  onl}^  one  township,  Paincsville,  has  a  .school  term 
longer  than  nine  months.  What  is  the  serious  objection  to  uniform  texts  for 
the   elementary    rural  schools?     No  doubt  in  three- fourths  of  the  rural 


A  district  .school  building  in  Miff- 
lin Township,  Franklin  County. 
Not  well  lifrhted.    Observe 
roof  decorations. 


A  new  well  lifrhted  l)uilding  that 

takes  the  place  of  the  one 

on  the  left. 


.schools  is  u.sed  a  text  book  in  physiology  intended  by  the  author  to  be 
u.sed  in  the  high  school.  In  many  cases  two  such  texts  on  this  subject 
are  used,  either  one  of  which  is  quite  out  of  its  place.  Everj^  one  who  has 
carefulh'  observed  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  as  to  text  books  is  aware 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  this  kind  to  be  solved  for  the  rural  .school. 

Equipment 

If  the  teacher  may  be  called  "equipment,"  he  is  certainly  the  most 
important  of  all  that  can  be  named,  for  if  the  school  be  poorly  equipped 
with  material  that  would  be  helpful  in  performing  his  work,  a  teacher 
who  deserves  the  name  will,  to  the  limit  of  his  abilitx',  devi.se  .some  plan 
for  making  or  having  made  in  a  crude  form  sufficient  apparatus  to  ac- 
complish his  i)urpo.se,  but  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  community  can 
afford  to  have  the  teacher  spend  so  much  of  his  time  preparing  material 
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Primary  pupils  at  blackboard  in  new 
centralized  school  in  Pickaway  Coun- 
ty.   Board  should  be  eight  inches 
lower. 


The  teacher  can  write  at  top  of  Ijoard 
by  reaching,  children  can  use  only 
one  foot.    Board  should  be  low- 
ered one  foot. 


things  with  which  to  carr}-  on  the  school  work.  Charts,  maps,  black- 
boards, etc.,  can  be  obtained  at  prices  that  are  far  below  the  equivalent 
in  the  money  value  of  time  used  b}"  a  teacher  to  make  them.  A  teacher's 
time  is  needed  for  his  preparation  in  presenting  the  subjects  of  the  next 
da5^'s  or  next  week's  work.  Aside  from  the  necessary  schoolroom  furni- 
ture, a  good  slate  blackboard  is  a  piece  of  equipment  which  can  be  used 
more  than  almost  any  other.  Reading  charts,  maps,  etc.,  are  of  second- 
ar}'  importance  if  there  is  found  in  the  schoolroom  a  teacher  who  can  chalk 
and  talk.  The  annual  chalk  bill  should  not  be  a  small  one.  Little  children 
all  over  the  state  are  doing  work  on  paper  and  slate  that  .should  be  done 
on  a  low  and  well-set  blackboard.  A  48-inch  slate  blackboard,  set  as 
low  as  twenty  inches  from  the  floor,  will  give  ample  space  for  the  teacher 
and  the    children  to  write  without  either    of  them  reaching  above  the 
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Blackboard  in  new  schoolhouse  on  page  15.    Verj-  little  space  can  l)e 
used  by  small  children.    This  board  should  be  set  one  foot  lower. 
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head.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  every  country  school  blackboard  should 
be  lowered  from  six  inches  to  a  foot;  the  upper  part  of  most  blackboards 
is  useless  because  of  their  being  set  too  high.  It  is  worth  very  much 
more  for  beginning  pupils  to  have  the  reading  lesson  chalked  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher  than  to  attempt  to  read  lesson  after  lesson 
from  the  dead  pages  of  an  old,  torn,  dirty  chart.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  blackboard  space  for  an  entire  arithmetic,  geography,  or  lan- 
guage class  to  take  its  jilace  for  exercises  with  prol:)lems,  map  drawing, 
dictation,  spelling,  and  writing  exercises.  A  teacher  should  be  able  to 
observe  what  each  pupil  is  doing. 

In  most  schoolrooms  is  found  a  set  of  good  maps,  Init  in  man\-  cases 
these  wall  maps  contain  entirely  too^niuch  detail,  so  much,  in  fact,  that 
the  ver\'  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  is  many  times  defeated. 
Plain  maps  are  not  difficult  to  secure;  the  agent's  profit  is  greater  on  a 
highly-colored  and  much  lettered  map.  In  many  of  the  rural  schools  a 
globe  mounted  as  a  tellurian  is  found  tucked  away  on  the  top  of  a  cup- 


A  stove  less  than  a  foot  from  desks 

that  must  be  used  because  of  the 

crowded  little  room  on  the  right. 


District  school  Denmark  Township,  Ash- 

tubula  County.    Wood  houses  at  the 

homes  but  none  at  the  school. 


board  or  .shoved  beneath  a  low  shelf.  Any  high-priced  globe  is  not 
worth  the  money  put  into  it;  for  any  elementarj^  school  purpo.se  a  little 
twenty-five  cent  globe  which  can  be  bought  at  almost  anj-  book  store 
will  answer.  It  is  cheaper  to  buj'  an  outfit  of  six  to  a  dozen  of  these 
globes  each  Near  for  an  entire  geography  class  and  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
year  to  throw  them  away  than  it  is  to  purchase  one  large  and  expen.sive 
globe  every  ten  years.  If  one  of  these  cheap  globes  falls  to  the  floor  and 
breaks  there  is  very  little  loss,  but  when  an  expensive  globe  goes  to  the 
floor  oflf  of  the  desk  or  out  of  the  teacher's  hands,  the  apparatus  is  not 
infrequently  put  out  of  use.  Most  of  the  anatomical  charts  have  become 
junk.  The  well-illu.strated  text  book  of  today  makes  useless  many  such 
charts,  and  the  highly-colored,  overdrawn  representations  of  organs 
showing  the  effects  of  alcoholics  have  exaggerated  the  real  effects  of  such 
stimulants.     The  truth  concerning  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  and 
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narcotics  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  teacher,  but  excessive 
exai:;g;eration  has  no  place  in  our  educational  processes.  Simple  pieces 
of  material  brought  from  home,  the  grocery  or  meat  store,  to  be  used  for 
illustrative  and  experimental  purjjoses  for  a  few  recitations  and  then 
thrown  away  are  far  better  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene.  Each  new  school  term  and  each  new  subject  should  have 
its  illustrative  material  suited  to  the  subject  and  the  season.  The  dead 
page  of  even  the  highly  colored  chart  does  not  compare  with  fresh  sub- 
ject matter  provided  each  year,  divested  of  all  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
twelve  months  preceding.  Practically  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture.  No  charts  or 
similar  mateiial  should  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  real  test  or 
experiment  performed  by  the  child  with  crude  material  and  natural 
conditions  as  are  found  at  the  school  or  home.  Text  book  agriculture 
or  any  other  text  book  science  subject  is  lifeless  without  the  necessary 
apparatus,  present  day  observation,  or  illustrative  material  to  enliven 
and  make  it  clear. 
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Rain  water  from  the  schoolhouse 

roof  the  only  drinking  water  at 

an  Adams  County  school. 


A  disgrace  to  any    community.    One 

look  at  such  a  school   closet  will 

convince  the  most  indifferent. 


The  movement  now  on  foot  to  build  up  small  libraries  in  the  district 
schools  is  a  very  commendable  one.  The  influence  of  such  a  library  is 
probabh"  more  far  reaching,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  benefit  to 
the  community,  than  any  other  equipment.  Books  which  are  of  most  in- 
terest to  boys  and  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade  are  usually 
those  that  older  heads  enjoy.  An  elementar}^  library  made  up  of  such  school 
books  as  large  dictionaries,  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Peru",  George  Ehot's 
"Adam  Bede' ' ,  Dickens's  "Dombey  and  Son" ,  and  others  that  are  beyond 
the  understanding  and  interest  of  elementary  pupils,  are  worth  little  or 
nothing.  There  is  very  little  need  for  a  large  dictionary  in  an  elementary 
school;  usually  an  academic  dictionary  is  sufficient.  lu  some  places  an 
almost  equally  serious  mistake  has  been  made  in  purchasing  made-up  sets 
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of  library  books  published  bj-  one  book  firm.  vSince  township  Boards  of 
Kducatiou  are  authorized  to  spend  annuall}-  as  nuich  as  $200  for  library- 
books,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  the  so-called  box  socials  and  enter- 
tainments, or  to  promote  any  other  scheme  for  raising  money  for  school 
librar\'  purposes. 

Most  schools  are  equipped  with  a  number  of  desks  that  exceeds  the 
number  of  ]nipils  at  ])resent  attending  the  school  or  that  probably  ever 
will  attend.  In  most  of  the  district  schools  there  are  from  thirty  to 
forty- five  seats  and  in  perhaps  one  thousand  of  the  schools  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  are  occupied.  In  many  places  it  is  impossible  to 
seat  the  children  where  their  feet  can  be  easily  placed  upon  the  floor. 
Because  of  the  height  of  the  desks,  the  pupils  seem  to  be  suspended  in 
mid-air  like  trapeze  performers.  vSchool  desks  are  too  often  purchased  to 
accommodate  once  or  twice  a  year  those  w'ho  come  to  the  school  as 
visitors  rather  than  to  assure  the  comfort  of  the  children  who  have  to 
occupy  them  five  days  in  the  week.     Very  few  desks  as  high  as  Nos.  i 
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Five  years  ago.    Desks  too  high. 
Feet  far  above  floor. 


Same  school  room  today. 
Feet  on  the  floor. 


and  2  should  be  placed  in  an  elementarj^  .school;  more  of  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 
should  be  used.  In  the  arranging  of  seats,  the  usual  traditional  practise 
of  i)lacing  the  large  ones  in  the  rear  and  the  small  ones  in  front  has  been 
followed,  with  little  thought  of  the  step-off  in  the  change  from  one  size 
to  another.  A  much  better  plan  is  being  followed  in  some  of  the  new 
buildings  and  in  other  places  where  public  sentiment  has  been  arou.sed  to 
the  importance  of  properly  seating  school  children.  Seats  of  one  size  are 
placed  in  a  row  by  themselves.  A  better  use  of  these  seats  is  being  made 
in  some  schools  by  having  as  many  of  the  children  as  po.ssible  seated  toward 
the  front  of  the  room  instead  of  at  the  rear.  The  great  advantages  that 
come  from  seating  children  w^ell  in  the  forepart  of  the  room  are  that 
they  can  hear  better,  see  without  straining  the  eyes,  and  feel  the  so-called 
personal  touch  of  the  teacher.  There  ma}-  be  an  imaginary  advantage 
in  that  they  can  more  easily  feel  the  physical  touch  of  the  teacher.     Ill 
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effects  do  not  always  come  from  the  bad  arrangement  of  desks;  they  may 
come  from  improper  heating  systems  or  from  the  absence  of  a  jacket 
around  the  ordinary  stove. 

In  a  very  few  district  schools,  a  clean  Httle  weekly  nevvs])ai)er,  pub- 
lished and  edited  for  school  purposes,  is  to  be  found.  Such  a  paper  as  The 
Pathfinder  should  be  accessible  to  every  pupil  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  The  Agricultural  College  Extension  Bulletin,  published 
bj'  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Columbus,  should  be  on  the  desk  of 
every  rural  school  teacher,  or  the  name  of  every  upper  grade  country 
pupil  should  be  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  publication.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  children  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school,  they  should 
find  stories  which  will  have  an  elevating  effect  upon  them ;  such  stories 
will  always  be  found  in  The  Youths'  Companion  and  other  publi- 
cations of  its  kind. 

Eduaitional  Excursions 

In  order  that  a  child  may  have  some  new  experiences  and  observations 
with  which  to  interpret  the  text  book  material,  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  him  more  closely  in  touch  with  industrial  operations  and 
civil  practises  not  far  from  home.  Some  teachers  and  parents  have 
arranged  for  the  children  to  be  taken  on  Saturday  to  visit  a  paper  mill, 
glass  factor}^  foundr}',  electric  light  plant,  telephone  exchange,  or  the 
county  or  local  newspaper  office.  A  visit  to  the  court  house,  county  jail, 
or  any  public  institution  will,  if  properly  arranged  for,  teach  the  children 
more  about  local  civil  goverment  than  the  long  and  tedious  working  over 
dry  pages  of  facts.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  push  back  the 
child's  horizon  of  experience  and  observation  that  he  may  have  sufficent 
material  upon  which  to  call  for  his  exercises  in  English  expression, 
either  oral  or  written.  Several  educational  excursions  have  alread}"  been 
made  to  the  capitol  city  and  to  points  showing  some  artifical  or  natural 
features  with  which  the  child  should  be  familiar.  This  practise  is  to  be 
commended  and  encouraged. 

The  Beautifying  of  the  School  Room 

There  is  nothing  that  helps  to  increase  a  child's  pride  in  his  school 
or  that  is  quite  so  conducive  to  better  school  work  as  a  room  whose  walls 
are  tastefully  tinted  and  beautifulh'  decorated.  Whether  paper  or  paint 
is  used  upon  the  walls,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  effect  of 
colors  upon  the  nervous  S3'stem.  A  child  should  not  be  required  to  sit 
for  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day  in  a  room  where  the  background  of  the 
paper  or  the  predominating  color  of  the  wall  is  red  or  dark  blue.  Tint- 
ings  of  grays,  greens,  and  3-ellows,  decreasing  in  intensity  from  floor  to 
ceiling  will,  as  a  rule,  produced  the  best  color  effects  and  will  be  the  least 
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trying  to  the  occupants  of  the  room.  A  few  well-selected  and  plainly 
framed  jMctures  will  add  much  to  the  decorative  effects  of  a  schoolroom. 
A  miscellany  of  highly  colored  lithographs,  gathered  up  here  and  there 
and  pasted  on  the  wall  in  a  sort  of  conglomeration  lacks  both  meaning 
and  taste.  How  meaningless  the  left-over  Christmas  and  New  Year 
decorations  are  to  the  little  chap  who  cannot  harmonize  September 
weather  with  them.  The  three  or  four- year-old  "Welcome"  has  many 
times  worn  out  its  welcome;  its  removal  makes  the  matter  worse,  for  that 
"welcome"  still  remains  in  the  contrast  between  the  clean  and  the  dirty 
wall.     The  imaginary,  dragon-like,    gaping    mouth    of   wall-paper   that 
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Petunias  in  full  bloom  in  the  fall 
■when  the  school  opens. 


The  white  rambler  rose  that  blooms 
about  the  close  of  schools. 


Contrast  the  woodhouse  and  posters 

■with  the  bed  of  petunias  above. 

Why  have  a  woodhouse  in  the 

front  yard  at  school?    No 

one  would  have  it  so 

at  home. 


A  favorite  place  for  patting  the  dustj 

from  blackboard  erasers.    (Jhildren 

at    this   school    do  not    learn    to 

respect      public     property 

as    they    should. 


has  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  the  long  festoons  of  cobwebs  that  swing 
from  the  corners,  the  dirty  window  panes,  and  the  smoked,  boarded  walls 
and  ceiling  in  .some  buildings  stand  in  .sharp  contrast  to  the  neat  and  well 
kept  homes,  from  which  man}'  of  our  country  school  children  come.  A 
bright  glare  of  sunlight  is  often  allowed  to  stream  directly  across  the  desks, 
much  to  the  irritation  of  the  teacher  who  mu.st  shift  the  children  here 
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An  effort  has  been^made  to  beautify 
the  grave  yard. 


What  has  been  done  to  beautify 
place  where  living  children 
are  found  ? 


Hedge  fence  hiding  the  front  of 
the  school  hiouse.    Coal  house 
in  front. 


Same  house  five  years  later     Most 
of  hedge  cut  down.    New  coal 
house  near  rear  of  house. 


The  yard  around  a  country  home. 


X  yard  around  a  country  School 


The  school  expects  something  from  the  home.    What  should  the  home  expect 

from  the  school  ?    It  can't  return  more  than  we  give.    Give  interest, 

lend  a  helping  hand,  and  plant  a  tree. 
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and  there.  Many  windows  have  been  provided  with  shades,  but  in  some 
places  the  shades  are  so  badly  out  of  order  that  they  are  really  worthless. 
The  wire  guards,  frequently  placed  on  the  windows  to  prevent  anyone 
entering  the  house,  do  not  return  the  benefit  so  much  in  serving  their 
purpose  in  that  way  as  in  preventing  window  panes  from  being  broken 
during  games  of  ball,  etc. 

The  Planting  of  The  School   Yard 

The  school  ground  should  be  made  as  beautiful  as  any  home  ground 
in  the  school  district.  The  condition  of  school  property  usually  manifests 
the  degree  of  interest  in  the  school  felt  by  the  people  of  the  district. 


*..  P 


Playing  at  keeping  house. 


Two-cornered  cat'. 


Hind-most  three,  or  three  deep.  A  game  of  scrub  bHSeball. 

Developing  character  in  game. 

There  may  be  beautiful  lawns  and  tastefully  arranged  trees  and  shrubbery 
at  the  homes  of  the  patrons,  which  shows  an  interest  in  the  home. 
Snowballs  and  lilacs  in  the  spring;  roses  in  summer;  hybiscus,  hydrangia, 
cultivated  asters,  and  chrj'santhemums  in  the  fall  are  beautiful  in  our 
home  yards,  but  the  rag  weeds,  horse  weeds,  dock,  wild  carrot,  tall  grass, 
last  year's  ash  pile,  and  the  mire  of  mud  in  schoolyard  and  walk  indicate 
the  lack  of  a  desire  to  make  a  place  for  the  children  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  home  and  its  surrounding.  Observe  conditions  a  few  rods  from 
3-our  own  district  school;  flowers  and  trees,  comfortable  seats  and  swings, 
shady  and  well-kept  walks,  and  well-repaired  fences  and  gates.  The 
school  property  should  share  the  attention  given  the  home.     It  is  nc  t 
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surprising  that  country  children  have  a  fancy  for  village  and  city  life. 
The  appearance  of  the  streets,  the  lawns,  flowers,  the  school  yard,  the 
church  yard,  etc.,  appeal  to  the  child's  sense  and  apjireciation  of  the 
beautiful.  Surroundings  have  very  much  to  do  w^ith  making  lives  happier 
and  better.  The  leadership  of  one  or  two  citizens  will  convert  a  most 
ill-appearing  school  g'round  into  a  beautiful  rural  park.  The  countrj-  is 
a  natural  setting  for  plantings  of  all  kinds.  Hills  and  valleys,  trees, 
streams,  and  forests  are  waiting  to  contribute  their  share  toward  making 
more  beautiful  every  country  home  and  school.  Bulbs  of  tulip,  crocus, 
daffodil,  and  h5^acinth  should  be  planted  in  October  and  November;  these 
bloom  before  the  schools  close  in  the  spring.  Bulbs  of  the  dahlia, 
tuberose,  and  canna  should  be  planted  in  the  spring;  they  bloom  after  the 
school  opens  in  the  fall. 

Games 

The  play  ground  becomes  the  school  of  the  citizen;  here  in  their  free 
life,  young  people  take  the  initiative  in  doing  things  which  prepare  them 
for  real  living  after  school  days  have  passed .  School  games  ma}-  be  looked 
upon  as  mere  pastime,  but,  when  more  seriously  considered,  they  are 
found  to  be  as  important  as  any  branch  regularly  taught  in  the  schoolroom. 
On  the  play  ground  children  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practise  the 
moral  and  civic  teachings  of  the  school.  Little  children  .should  be 
encouraged  to  plaj^  such  imitative  games  as  keeping  house,  come-to-see, 
keeping-store,  trading-horses,  and  keeping-the-jail.  In  these  imitative 
games  they  are  found  fixing  social  habits  which  will  to  a  certain  extent 
be  carried  into  their  later  lives.  Older  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
pla}'  organized  games,  such  as  scrub  baseball,  prisoner's  ba.se,  blackman 
or  pull  away,  three  deep  or  hindmost  three,  London  bridge,  and  basket 
ball.  Fox-and-geese,  sheep-in-the-fold,  and  break-out  ma*'  be  cla.ssed 
among  the  organized  games,  but  the  rules  of  these  games  appeal  to 
children  from  eight  to  ten  5-ears  old.  In  all  these  games,  the  children 
require  an  obedience  to  law.  The  breaking  of  the  rules  of  a  game  and  the 
adjusting  of  the  matter  make  it  necessary  for  the  children  to  perform 
every  function  of  a  free  government.  The  legislative  function  is 
represented  in  the  rule  of  the  games  agreed  upon  by  the  players;  the 
executive,  in  the  authority  of  one  or  two  supported  by  the  sentiment  of 
all;  and  the  judicial,  in  the  hurried  trying  of  the  case;  judges,  jurors, 
plaintiff,  defendant,  and  witnesses  ma}^  be  mixed  up  but  the  outcome 
is  that  justice  is  administered  to  the  one  who  broke  the  law.  The 
punishment  may  be  a  mild  reprimand  or  removal  from  the  game.  Each 
participant  in  the  game  has  a  right  to  maintain  and  a  corresponding  dut}^ 
to  perform.  Those  virtues  which  make  for  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  strongly  developed  in  game  life  and  those  tendencies  which  will  some 
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daj^  have  an  evil  effect  are  to  a  great  degree  held  in  check  in  this  early  life. 
Fairness,  truthfulness,  sympathy,  daring  to  do  right,  and  toleration  are 
developed  on  the  American  play  ground  where  there  are  enough  children 
to  come  in  contact  with  each  other  in  games  that  are  suited  to  their  ages, 
taste,  and  feelings.  Selfishness,  untruthfulness,  arrogance,  and  intolerance 
are  likely  to  be  repressed  on  the  school  ground  where  there  are  sufficient 
children  to  play  games;  where  there  are  but  few  children,  varying 
greatly  as  to  ages,  these  undesirable  characteristics  are  likel}'  to  develop 
verj'  rapidly  and  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  be  characteristic  of  the 
adult.  On  the  school  ground  where  there  is  but  a  handful  of  children, 
there  is  also  more  or  less  social  starvation.  If  the  centralized  school  is 
worth  anything,  it  is  worth  much  in  assisting  to  overcome  such  results 
as  are  inevitable  where  there  is  a  lack  of  social  and  intellectual  contact. 

Unstable  Life  in  Rural  Communities 

In  many  places  in  Ohio,  the  first  of  March  or  the  first  of  April 
marks  a  change  in  the  place  of  residence  for  a  great  many  people.  On  an 
average,  twenty-three  per  cent  of  Ohio's  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants. 
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The  boy  on  the  left  is  the  only. pupil 

cominf^  from  the  home  of  a  resident 

land  owner.  On  the  first  of  March 

most  of  these  pupils  left  the 

school  and  new  ones  came. 


Nearly  an  average  class  in  75  per  cent 

of   our  rural  schools.    Indifference 

and  lack  of  rivalry  in  the  school 

and  few  participants  in  games 

will  not  prepare  children 

properly  for  livinsr. 


The  shifting  of  whole  families  at  this  time  removes  a  number  of  children 
from  one  school  and  places  them  in  another  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
before  the  schools  have  closed.  Sind(^  comparatively  few  townships 
adhere  to  any  course  of  study,  this  time  before  the  close  of  school  is 
almo.st  entirely  used  in  adjustment  to  the  ways  of  the  new  .school.  The 
centralized  .school  has  an  advantage  for  the  children  of  the  tenant  because 
they  remain  in  the  same  .school  as  long  as  the  family  lives  in  the  township 
supporting  the  .school.  In  Miami  County,  where  more  than  45  per  cent 
of  the  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants,  and  in  Madison  County,  where  47^ 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  a  very  unstable  condition  prevails  in 


the  rural  schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty  of  the  southeast  counties,  this  unstable  condition  is  becoming 
more  jirevalent,  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  tenantry.  Since  man's 
best  development  conies  from  attaching  himself  to  a  place  for  some  length 
of  time,  the  effects  of  tenantr}-  upon  a  country  school  should  receive 
serious  consideration.  The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  in  making 
the  many  changes  from  school  to  school,  the  child  broadens  his  acquaint- 
ance: the  rapid  change  however,  does  not  permit  of  the  more  thorough 


Taking  part  in  making  a  successful  closing  exercise  of  the  township  schools. 


Informal  and  formal  features  of  closing  day  exercises. 

acquaintance  being  formed  or  a  wholesome  sentiment  developed  for  the 
'  'loved  spots  which  my  infancj"  knew. ' '  The  effects  of  contact  with  too 
many  different  schools  during  the  eight  elementary  grades  ma}'  be  as 
harmful  as  the  result  from  having  as  many  or  more  different  teachers 
than  there  are  grades. 

Patrons'  Meetings 

Nothing   will  improve    the   general  .spirit    of   the   school    and    the 
community  more  than  a  meeting  of  patrons  at  the  country  school,  where 
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An  oveiiiiifr  meeting  at  a  country  school.     (Photographed  liy  the  author. 
Kxpo.«UPe  throo  n)ii)ute.«.) 

a  few  educational  subjects  of  a  general  nature  are  discussed  freely,  and 
where  a  brief  program  is  rendered  by  a  few^  young  people  of  the  school. 
Some  are  interested  in  the  discussion,  others,  in  the  children;  it  matters 
little  in  which  the  greater  interest  is  shown  if  what  is  shown  is  directed 
toward  the  school.  Parents,  school  board  members,  and  fellow  teachers 
in  nearby  schools  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  One 
district  school  has  about  fift}''  folding  chairs  for  such  meetings. 

Special  Day  Exercises 

It  is  unnecessary  that  important  time  of  the  school  be  used  in  pre- 
paration for  special  day  programs;  if  the  regular  work  of  the  school  is 
arranged  and  selected  with  a  view  to  using  some  material  for  a  special  day 
program,  a  very  hasty  assembling  of  such  material  at  the  time  it  is 
desired  wnll  command  attention  from  the  patrons  of  the  di.strict.  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Da}-,  and  especially 
Closing  Day  exercises  should  prove  edifying  to  both  children  and  parents. 
Arbor  Day  should  be  one  for  both  tree  and  shrubbery  planting  instead  of 
a  day  for  reciting  sentiment  concerning  what  should  be  done. 

Parents'  meetings,  evening  lectures,  and  special  day  programs  present 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  community  to  come  to  the  school. 
The  habit  of  going  to  the  school  house,  as  w'as  formerly  the  custom,  for 
the  spelling  school,  singing  school,  and  debating  club  is  worth  quite  as 
much  in  associating  the  social  occasions  with  the  school  as  it  is  in  arous- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  school.     Association  is  a  strong 
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A  Pike  Township,  Madison  County 

district  school  abandoned  for 

school  on  riirht. 


Centralized  School  at  Rosedale,  Pike 
Township,  Madison  County 


A  district  school  house  in 
Ashtabula  County. 


Two  district  schools  in  house  at  left. 
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A  schoolhouse  in  Perry  Township, 
Franklin  County. 


The  school  that  was  once  taught 
in  house  at  left.    Not  an  aver- 
age of  one  pupil  per  grade. 
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factor  in  creating  educational  sentiment.     All  that  is  done  to  improve 
school  sentiment  should  in  some  way  be  associated  with  the  school. 

Name  of  Schools 

Some  local  physical  condition,  neighborhood  characteristic,  practise  of 
the  people,  or  peculiar  association  has  caused  many  a  school  to  receive  a 
name  that  is  far  from  being  suggestive  of  its  good  qualities.  Among  the 
schools  with  the  best  planted  grounds  and  most  beautifully  decorated 
walls  is  one  bearing  the  name" Possum."  A  neat  and  clean  little  .school 
was  long  ago  christened  "Polecat."  Another  country  school  bears  the 
name"  Pig  E3'e."  One  of  the  most  pleasantly  located  little  country 
schools  has  been  called  "Roudy  Ridge"  and  numbers  of  others  called 
"Hard  Scrabble. ' '  To  these  may  be  added'  'Frog  Pond' '  and  "Cow  Path' ' 
"How^  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view^" 
may  stand  as  a  defen.se  for  the  retention  of  these  names.  Quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  names  given  are  Willow  Dale, Sugar  Grove,  Oak  Hill,  Victory, 
Green  Valley,  and  Locust  Grove.     The  centralized  school  has  caused  a 


Observe  that  small  coal  house 

stands  directly   in  front    of 

school   house.       Where   is 

your  coal  or  wood  house  ? 


Perhaps  there  are  some  in  this 
district  who  argue  the  "tough- 
ening process"  to  excuse  the 
exposed  wood  pile. 


number  of  names  unsuited  for  .schools  to  pass  away.  A  young  man  or 
woman  certainly  experiences  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  in  referring  to  a 
school  if  it  has  some  name  that  is  suggestive  of  beautiful  surroundings  or 
some  good  quality  for  which  the  school  stands. 

Special  School  Districts 
There  are  two  motives  for  establishing  special  school  districts.  The 
first  and  highest  one  is  that  a  better  school  may  be  organized  than  a 
town.ship  board  is  willing  to  grant.  Where  special  school  districts  have 
been  organized  with  this  motive  in  mind,  a  high  .school  has  usually  been 
built  up  in  connection  with  the  elementary  .school.  The  second  motive 
is  that  returns  may  be  secured  from  the  taxing  of  a  railroad,  factory,  or 
.some  corporation,  in  order  that  the  tax  rate  for  the  special  district  may  be 
made  much  lower  than  that  of  the  neighboring  sub-districts.   In  the  latter 
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case,  the  motive  is  a  purely  selfish  one  and  no  regard  is  given  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  the  benefits  from  education  sup]wrted 
by  a  liberal  system  of  taxation.  The  schools  maintained  in  sj^ecial  districts 
where  the  motive  has  not  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
do  not  reach  the  standard  in  the  nearby  townships.  Furthermore, 
where  many  townships  have  organized  them.selves  into  special  school 
districts,  whose  boundary  lines  were  formerly  sub-district  lines, 
thej^  have  practically  thrown  aside  their  financial  power  to  support  a 
high  school  of  any  grade.  The  incrca.se  of  what  may  be  called  sub-dis- 
trict special  school  districts  is  becoming  a  serious  problem. 

Country  Conditions  Conducive  to  the  Best  Education 

The  simplicity  of  life,  the  occupation  of  spare  moments  with  some 
productive  effort,  the  habit  of  industry,  physical  vigor,  the  absence  of 
the  lock-step  in  the  public  school  system,  the  personal  touch  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  teacher,  the  general  hospitality  and  sympathy  for 
each  other  in  misfortune  should  be  conducive  to  better  and  more  far- 
reaching  results  in  the  rural  school.  Too  much  system  in  the  country 
.schools  may  not  result  in  all  the  good  that  is  supposed  to  come  from  it, 
but  the  evil  results  may  never  be  as  pronounced  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  city. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

Good  work  deserves  the  approval  of  the  teacher. 

Suspended  judgment  has  saved  both  parent  and  teacher  much  trouble. 

The  teacher  who  uses  a  good  part  of  the  intermission  period  with 
the  children  is  improving  conditions  for  good  government.  Many 
teachers  are  leaders  in  the  games. 

Some  are  teaching  much  of  their  arithmetic  by  the  use  of  farm 
problems.     Children  can  bring  a  variety  of  these  problems  to  school. 

Some  township  schools  are  made  the  practise  school  for  teachers  who 
expect  other  positions.  How  long  will  the  rural  school  be  used  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  other  positions  ? 

Hamilton,  Montgomerj-,  and  Clark  counties  pay  the  highest  wages 
to  rural  teachers.  Does  this  mean  that  their  resources  are  greater  than 
other  rich  agricultural  counties  ? 

Reference  is  too  often  made  to  what  the  country  .schools  of  the  past 
have  accomplished  as  indicative  of  what  they  are  doing  at  present  or  will 
do  in  the  future. 

Children  are  not  learning  to  read  music  if  all  thej^  get  is  a  few  songs 
taught  them  by  rote.  The  number  of  music  teachers  in  rural  schools  is 
noticeably  on  the  increase. 

Pains   taken  during  the  writing  period    are   overcome    in   careless 
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writing  on  the  blackboard,  tablet,  or  slate.     The  results  of  neat  and  plain 
blackboard  work  show  in  the  writing  period. 

The  blackboard  writing  of  many  teachers  is  as  good  one  time  as 
another.  The  teacher  who  writes  well,  with  no  flourishes,  leads  the  way 
to  the  most  rapid  improvement  for  the  children. 

Literature  is  a  qualification  branch  for  the  teacher.  A  little  of  it  is 
good  for  the  children  of  the  elementary  grades.  There  is  no  justification 
for  a  special  class.  What  should  a  reading  class  be  but  a  class  in  the 
stud}^  of  good  literature  ? 

In  Ashtabula  County  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  are  women; 
in  Cuyahoga  and  Lake  Counties,  88  per  cent;  in  P>ie,  84  per  cent;  in 
Ottawa,  76  per  cent;  and  in  Warren,  82  per  cent.  At  present,  56  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  are  women  and  44  per  cent  men. 

Method  is  worth  something,  but  when  a  pupil  in  the  arithmetic  class 
shows  enough  initiative  power  to  solve  a  problem  in  a  way  that  he  has 
carefulh-  thought  out,  he  should  be  given  full  credit.  Self-development 
should  be  encouraged,  not  repressed.  A  figure  drawn  relatively  correct 
as  to  the  dimensions  assists  in  solving  problems  involving   mensuration. 

Instruction  in  common  politeness  and  the  real  practise  of  it  means 
much  to  the  school  and  the  communit5\  "Thank  you"  and  "Excuse 
me"  and  "Good  evening"  tell  that  somebodj'  is  teaching  more  than  that 
which  the  statute  requires. 

A  teacher  in  a  rural  school  can  accomplish  little  if  it  is  necessar\'  to 
conduct  from  thirty  to  thirt_\-five  recitations  a  day  ?  There  are  schools  in 
which  the  programs  for  the  upper  grades  are  alternated  with  good  results. 

Tardiness  is  a  habit.  It  is  worse  in  some  districts  than  in  others. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  join  hands  in  stamping  out  a  bad  habit  that 
will  carr\-  itself  into  later  life, — late  at  elections,  missing  trains  and  elec- 
tric cars,  not  on  time  at  meals,  keeping  no  appointment  at  the  hour 
agreed  upon,  late  at  church  and  lectures.  There  should  be  some  sensible 
discipline  that  will  establish  a  habit  of  being  on  time. 

The  state  requires  a  certification  of  the  teacher's  moral  character. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  certificate  of  clean  moral  surroundings  on  the 
school  property.  The  vile  markings  and  cuttings  should  be  removed 
from  school  property.  One  township  board  sent  to  each  school  property 
during  the  vacation  time  a  carpenter  and  painter  to  remove  every  mark 
or  cutting  of  a  questionable  nature.   //  Paid. 

There  is  much  reading  in  the  country  schools  that  is  well  done,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  prolonged  monotone,  high  pitched  or  slow 
word  naming  should  pass  for  reading.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  tone  in  which  a  lesson  is  read  and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  told. 
Where  .should  thought-getting  power  be  developed  more  than  in  a  read- 
ing class?     Here  many  difficulties  in  other  subjects  begin. 


One-third  of  the  sub-districts  in  Marion  County  have  enumerations 
of  fifteen  or  fewer  of  school  age.  The  school  attendance  may  be  esti- 
mated at  sevent}^  per  cent  of  the  enumeration.  A  serious  condition  for 
serious  consideration  !  Rigid  adherence  to  the  old  way  and  sentiment 
for  the  antiquated  practises  prevent  the  children  of  today  from  having 
the  full  advantage  of  what  is  due  them.  Children  are  social  beings. 
What  has  the  small  school  to  offer  for  the  social  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  child  ? 


